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LIFE OF CHAMBERLAIN, 

Memoirs of the Early Life of John Chamberlain, late Missionary 
in India. By William 
Published by James Loring, 132 


With his Diary of religious exercises. 
Yates, Missionary in India. 
Washington Street. 
About sixty years ago there was a smali child in 

a school in the intoriar of England, who was faith- 
ful and diligent in his studies, and who according- 
ly secured the attachment and affection of his 
teacher. His name was John Chamberlain. Hig 
father intended him to be a farmer, and when he 
grew older he worked some time on a farm ina 
neighboring town. 

Before many years he became convinced that he 
was a great sinner against God, in living as he had 
done without love to him. He resolved from that 
time to be entirely devoted to -his service., He 
wished to prepare himself to go as a Missionary to 
foreign countries, and while he was pursuing his 
education with this design, he wrote and endeavor- 
ed to keep the following resolutions :-— 

“ 1.—Resolved, That I willeembrace every op- 
portunity I possibly can for prayer, both public 
and private, but chiefly the latter, knowing it to be 
the life and comfort of religion. 

*2.—That I will attend closely to the word of 
God in my search after divine truth, for therein is 
the truth in its brightness and its excellency. Here 
are words that do them good that walk uprightly. 
“Thy word is a lamp unto my feet, and a light 
unto my path;” and herein is revealed salvation 
to dying men. 

*3.—That I will, as much asI possibly can, 
henceforth watch my words, and pray to Godgto 
teach me when to speak, and what tospeak; when 
to forbear, and what to avoid ; and to enable me 
to converse about divine and heavenly things, and 
have my conversation in heaven; well knowing it 
will be for my profit, and the advantage, not only 
of myself, but of all those with whom I may con- 
verse. 

“4.—That I will endeavor to watch against 
hasty promises, and will use the words, ‘ perhaps,’ 
*peradventure,’ or ‘it may be.’ The Lord enable 
me so to do; for hitherto I have suffered* much on 
this account. 

‘*5,.—That, by divine assistance, I will hence- 
forth meditate on the love of Christ more than I 
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ever have done, and on the worth of precious souls. 
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May I ever pity my fellow sinners, and ever seek 
their good. O how precious is Jesus to me! May 
I ever retain an increasing savour of divine things. 

“6.—That I will resign myself to the will of 
Him ‘who does all things well,’ since, however 
difficult my way may appear, he can make it plain. 
Wil! endeavor to watch [lis providences, and be 
content with whatever He may see fit to allot. 

“7. —That wherever I may be, I will, by His 
grace assisting, strive to promote the cause of 
Jesus Christ, and seck tne good of my feliow crea- 
tures. 

“8,.—That I will rise sooner in “the morning 
than I do, and be more earnest in the pursuit of 
knowledge, endeavoring to improve my precious 
time. ‘ 

“«9.—That I will attend to my studies as regu- 
larly as possible, and will try to find out what is the 
best method of attaining this regularity. 

“10.—That I will have but one subject on my 
mind at the same time, and be intent upon it till 
my object is gained.” 4 

After some time, Mr. Chamberlain finished his 
studies and went to India. Here he lived many years 
and was highly useful. An account of his labors 
is given in the volume whose title is placed at the 
head of this article. At length he became out of 
health, and went on a voyage im hopes that he 
should be restored ; but he grew worse and died 
before his return. The volume gives a very par- 
ticular account of al] these circumstances. 
are also many cuts in this book, besides the one 
given above. ‘That represents a Hindoo School. 
The Scholars are seen under instruction by two Eu- 
ropean Teachers, while some of their mothers are 
looking on. Inthe back is a palanquin, borne on 
the shoulders of four natives; each of the female 
teachers requiring the use of this conveyance when 
they go toany distance, in that exhausting climate. 
There are also some native buildings; and, among 
them, a shop where the children buy sweetmeats. 
To the right is a tank, where the children wash 
and bathe. 

A few friends erected a Tablet in the Baptist Church in Cal- 
ceutta, with the following Inscription :— Sacred to the Memo- 
ry of Mr. Joan CHAMBERLAIN, who, aller having devoted, 
with unabated zeal and indefatigable labor, nearly twenty years 
of his life to the propagation of the Gospel among the Heathen 
in India, died on his passage to England for the recovery of his 
health, Dec. 6, 1821, near the islaod of Ceylon, aged 44.”? 
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A SON’S LOVE OF HIS MOTHER. 

The Memoirs of Mr. Chamberlain, contain many inter- 
esting extracts from, his Diary. The following, written 
while he was a Student at Bristol, in England, exhibiis 
strikingly a Son’s love of hie Mother : 

“ What a changing world isthis! I have lived 
in it more than twenty-three years, and have es- 
caped many of the afflictions which have fallen 
upon others. Now one is come upon me. My 
poor, dear mother is dead ; she has gone the way 
of all the earth. I shall never behold her again 
in this world, nor shall I ever be affected by her 
weeping for me any more; no more warmed and 
nourished by her kindness ;. no more grieved at 
her anxiety for me. O my mother, my mother! 
| thou hast unweariedly cared for me with great 
anxi¢ty, and hast been my best friend. What con- 
cern did she manifest w.:en it was proposed that 
I should go to India! She told me weeping, that 
it would break her heart to part with me: but, 
poor dear woman, her heart is broken before I 
am gone. When I saw her last, I was exceed- 
ingly affected by her appearance; her cheeks 
were become so pale, her flesh so wasted, her 
bones so apparent, her lively appearance so lan- 
guid, and her vigorous spirits so much debilitated ! 
Never shall I forget how she appeared coming up 
Brunston meeting: I was in the pulpit; I saw 


ing to see her again; and she weeping, said, I 
shall never see you again, my John; no, I shall 
never see you again. J left her bathed in tears. 
| O the shock I have received by this sudden and 
| fatalnews! A few days ago, I was flattering 
myself that my dear mother was better, at least 
no worse, because they did not write to me; but 
sad disappointment! she was then dying, and 
now she is dead. Indeed I have now lost my 
best earthly friend. 
youngest children, and sv was she; may the 

ord bless — and undertake for them: may 
this solemn, this affecting event be sanctified to 
us all. O God, thou always doest right. O dis- 
pose my heart to own thy hand, to kiss thy rod, 
and to humble myself before thee. O Jesus, com- 
fort me, and prepare me for the solemnities of 
death! : : 

“Alas! my mind is so disturbed by the trouble 
of my heart, that I cannot think on anything but 
the death of my dear mother ; and when I reflect 
how she cared for me, my heart bleeds, especial- 
ly when I think on what she did for me, and the 
poor returns I have made. I have abundant 
cause for sorrow on account of my ingratitude ; 
but now, alas! what can I do? She is gone be- 
yond all I can do or say. I am afraid I shall not 
improve my affliction to the good of my soul, to 
the increase of piety in its various branches, es- 
pecially, tenderness, humility, seriousness, watch - 
fulness, and prayer. I fear lest this line of the 
poet should be applicable to my case : 

* And mind turns fool, before the cheek is dry.’ 

How little do I feel! O my dear mother, shall | 
slight thee so as not to give thy death enough of 
tears? Far, far be it from me. But alas! how 
strangely disordered is human nature! Now 
overwhelmned in floods of grief, and then as h 

as adamant. I greatly fear jest this affecti 
circumstance should prove unsanctified, lest after 
all, my mind shoald be hardened, and the sur- 
rounding scenes of life should draw my soul from 
God. 1 am in danger; let me watch.” 








—<—_ 
A CHILD’S CONVERSION. 

Achild about thirteen years old, in the congre- 
gation of the Rev. Mr. Dubois, said one day, “ Mo- 
ther, can yon know whether F’am a Christian 
by my feelings?” * My dear,” replied her moth- 
er, “I must first know what your feelings are.” 
The daughter smiled, and said, “ Well then,you 
| know when you have been Jong angry with a 
rg Swe ee al} << up, how itn Ged, 
| Now ave na me angry wit 
| and it i8all made up, toa feehso happy.” Thua 
i she expressed her sense of reconciliation to Ged 


through Christ. [Dr. Spring, New- York, 





her, and wonder how I did to proceed, the sight* 
was so affecting. I parted with her, not expect- 


Iam fnuch grieved for the ” 


happy you feel, 
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, From the Sabbath Sehool Heralds 
SALLY WILSON. 
e (4 TRUE STORY.) 

Sally Wilson was the daughter of respectable 
parents; they did not figure in the gay and most 
fashionable circles of society; nor had they any 
particular relish for those external attractions,which 
wear such an alluring aspect to the*fashionist, and 
votary of worldly pleasure. But they were happy in 
each other, and enjoyed as much of domestic and 
worldly comfort as reasonable minds expect. 

They went on for a while prosperously. Two 

lovely children blessed their union, and elicited 
those delightful emotions, which are understood 
and appreciated only by the parental bosom. But 
the day of adversity was at hand ; soon one of these 
lovely flowers was blighted, and the blanched form 
of little Charles was consigned to the cold grave. 
This affliction led the sorrowing parents to feel the 
futility of dependence on earth, and to look for 
consolation to the hand that had removed their first 
born. 
A few years after the death of this child, the pa- 
rents also were removed, leaving their loved and 
only daughter to the tender mercies of distant rela- 
tives, whose hearts were slow to flow forth in af- 
fectionate sympathy and concern for this sorrow- 
ing orphan. But He ‘‘ who tempers the wind to 
the shorn lamb,” so ordered the circumstances of 
her condition, as to prevent her from sinking into 
a state of settled despondency. Sometimes she 
would be upborne, for days together, above the in- 
fluence of her grief by the natural buoyancy of 
her spirits ; and then she would feel again, in all its 
power, the desolate loneliness of orphanage. In 
various ways she strove to comfort herself, and sol- 
ace her heart against the bitterness of her lonely 
state. ‘ 

When I first saw her, she was a sweet child ten 
years old. I happened to be visiting in the neigh- 
borhood, where she resided ; and the family with 
which I was staying, were much interested in her, 
and often invited herdo see them. This gave me 
an opportunity of forming an acquaintance with 
Sally, and it was the commencement of an attach- 
ment, that strengthened with every additional in- 
terview. I was delighted with finding a playmate, 
in the neighborhood, whom I could see so often ; 
it made the time to pass more rapidly away, and 
gave an additional interest to my visit with my 
aunt. One day I called to pay a visit to my young 
friend, and on inquiring for her, the lady with 
whom she lived, told me, with an air of great indif- 
ference, that she knew not where she was, but 
probably sauntering somewhere in the garden, as 











she was much more inclined to be there, or in the 
fields, when the weather was warm, than in the 


you, and Mrs, W. told me, if I would come out, I 


| should find you in the garden; but I am almost 


afraid to offer you my poor company,when I see the 
choice companions of books and flowers, with 
which you are surrounded. But why do you choose 
those withered flowers, Sally, in preference to the 
beautiful fresh ones that lie strewed all around you?” 

**O, I know these are not the jrettiest, nor the 
most attracting to children generally; and yet 
these withered roses are dearer far to me than all 
the may-flowers in the garden.” 

‘1 do not comprehend your choice, Sally. Pray 
what is there in a poor faded rose, that strikes your 
fancy so much more than a new one?” 

“These faded flowers remind me of my little 
brother Charles; I have often heard my mother 
compare him toa rose. She called him a sweet bud 
of hope, just opening into beauty and brightness, 
and said he faded just like a flower when it is erop- 
ped fromthe stem, After his death, she taught me 
to sing for her, that sweet hymn, beginning, 

** So fades the lovely, blooming flower, 
Frail smiling solace of an hour ; 
So soon our transient comforts fly, 
And pleasures only bloom to die.” 
And now slie is gone too, and mg dear father.” 

Flere the poor child could say no more. She 
sobbed aloud. I mingled my tears with hers, and 
felt it was sweet to weep with her; but I under- 
stood not the intensity of her grief. I had never 
been called to mourn the loss of any dear friend, 
and scarce a cloud had ever shaded the sunshine 
of my bosom. My heart beat high with hope and 
anticipation. How little then could I comprehend the 
loneliness of her desolate heart. Still I felt for her 
as much as, in my childish simplicity, 1 was capa- 
ble of feeling; and summoned my memory to 
bring up something in reply to her simple, unaf- 
fected expressions of sorrow, that should alleviate 
and lighten the pressure. 

** Sally,” said J, ‘‘I remember reading in the 
Psalms; that we are all like the flowers of the field, 
and “‘like grass that groweth up: in the morning 
it flourisheth, and in the evening it is cut down 
and withereth.’”? I remember reading this to my 
mother one day,and she told me it taught us the frail- 
ty and uncertainty of life,and that the longest life was 


very Short compared to eternity ; but she said, “ if 


we gave our hearte to Gad. we should all meet in a 
better world where we could never die, and where 
there would be no separation.” 

“Tt is sweet to think of that, dear Eliza, now 
I have so few friends in the world, and no home ; 
and I do long to live so as to go to heaven, when I] 
die, and meet my dear parents and little brother 
there. My heart often aches, because my mother 
is not here to instruct me how I should live to 
please God. I believe there is something more for 
us to do than to live for our own pleasure.” 

My ear caught attentively this last sentefice, and 


house with the family. Begging leave of Mrs. W.,| ever afterwards it lodged in my memory. It was 
I went in quest of her. I shall never forget the emo-| here, in conversation with this simple child of sor- 
tions which swelled my bosom, as I first came in | row, that I received the first permanent impressions 
sight of this child of nature, at the foot of the gar-| of my accountability : and I have only to mourn 
den. She was seated on a grass plat, surrounded | that, in my folly, 1 allowed so longa time to elapse 
by delightful shrubbery; on one side of her lay| before they gained any perceptible ascendancy 
the book, containing her next morning’s lesson, | over baser feelings. We neither of us at this time 
and on the other side and:in her lap, were strewed | understoed the nature of true religion, or felt its 
a variety of sweet flowers, some faded, and some | importance ; but Sally felt deeply the want of com- 
quite fresh. What particularly riveted my atten-| fort which the world could not give, and I, for the 
tion and touched my feelings, was my observing | first time began to realize that the gay, butterfly 
her wholly engrossed with two faded flowers which , life which I was living, was poorly adapted to se- 





she held in her hand, and while again and again | cure the end for which I was sent into the world. 
she surveyed them, the tears were flowing unre- | I begged Sally to call often upon me, and assured | 
strained from her eyes. I almost feared to intrude | her that my aunt would feel happy to give her all 
upon an hour so sacred ; but I had become tender- | the instruction she desired. We then returned | 
ly attached to my new companion, and longed, in| thoughtfully to the house, and I took my leave. 
the warmth of my affection, to assure her that} Not many months after my visit to my aunt, T| 
whatever her sorrows might be, I had a heart of enjoyed the happiness of having Sally for a school | 
sympathy-or them all. Thus justified, as I thought, | companion, for three or four years. The relation | 
by the motives which controlled my conduct, I has- with whom she had been staying, became weary | 
tened to her, in a way which I hoped would pre-| of the care of her, and wrote to a distant connex- | 
vent her from receiving the impression, that I had | ion in my father’s neighborhood, claiming that duty | 
noticed her grief. “ Dear Sally,” said I, “ I am required her to sustain part of the burden involved 
rejoiced to find you. alone, for Ihave come over |in the care and education of this child. Mrs. K. 
with the express purpose of spending an hour with | felt by no means so lively a sympathy in the situa- 
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tion of this orphan, as the case was peculiarly adapt- 
ed to awaken. Still she had more of the milk of 
human kindness than the other lady; and in her 
new situation, Sally began to feel more cheerful. 
The deep gloom which pervaded her soul, was 
gradually passing away; and she began to think 
that perhaps there was yet something in life, that 
might comfort her heart and make her happy. But 
in this she was mistaken. In all the various expe- 
dients she tried, she found not that which could 
fill the aching, painful vacancy of her bosom. 
There had been a wound inflicted which nothing 
but the balm of Gilead could heal. Not until her 
streaming eyes were directed to the “Lamb of God 
which taketh away the sin of the world,” could she 
find relief from the burden which pressed down her 
spirit, and spoiled all her pleasures. 

In being brought thus i diately in tact, 
we were soon on terms of the greatest intimacy, 
and loved each other as sisters. Scarce had we 
any separate pleasures or pursuits. Both out of 
school and in, our attention was directed to the 
same objects; and often. were we led to converse 
on the concerns of our souls, and eventually to re- 
gard religion as a thing of pressing importance. 
The amusements and pleasures which our com- 
panions sought with so much eagerness, became 
distasteful and vapid to us. We began to mourn 
that we had devoted so large a portion of our youth, 
to the pursuit of the shadows and vanities, which 
die away with each passing moment; and like 
Noah’s dove which found no rest for the sole of 
her foot, we panted for those joys which were’ en- 
during in their nature. Such was the state of our 
feelings for many months, ard we began almost to 
feel that the desired object of our search was, for 
some mysterious reason, placed beyond our attain- 
ment. So deceptive is the human heart ; so prone 
to make whatever we do, seem right in our own 
eyes! 

We were arrived at this dangerous crisis, when 
I received early one morning a note from Sally, 
which, as nearly as I can recollect, read as follows. 

** Eliza :—I feel like a person just awaked ant 
of sleep, and all the refuges to which I have resort- 
ed, have passed like a day dream from my mind! 
How strangely have we deceived ourselves; or 
rather, I should say, myself; for I think you can- 
not have thus been deluded. Until the last two 
days, I supposed 1 was ina very hopeful way to be- 
come a Christian. Now I see the snare; I see 
that I have been madly striving to weave a right- 
eousness of such texture as would cover my sins, 
and render me acceptable in the eyes of infinite 
purity; when, alas! it is all filthy rags; and I am 
just as far from God, as dreadfully estranged, as 
ever! Not a step have [ taken, which has not 
been downward in the beaten track of sin; and the 
thought is overwhelming, that I am now farther 
from God, and more odious in his sight, than ever 
before. Long have ‘ mine eyes been held waking” 
with a sense of my lost situation. ‘ What shall I 
do to be saved?’ JI am admonished in the words 
addressed to the terrified jailor, to ‘‘ believe on the 
Lord Jesus Christ.’ O, that I could, O that I 
knew the secret place where I might find him. TI 
would spread my case before him, and fill my 
mouth with arguments. And yet, my dear sister 
E., amidst all the darkness and difficulty with 
which my mind is enveloped, I am harrassed with 
the impression, that no obstacles are in the way of 
coming to Christ, but those which my own deprav- 
ed and wicked heart have originated. O that I 
could escape from myself, and make one hearty 
surrender of allinto the arms of the Saviour. Can 
you not call and see me soon? and may our 
thoughts be engrossed by no inferior concern, un- 
til we become reconciled to God, and find joy and 
peace in believing in Jesus.» [Remainder nezt week. 

Pertinent Reply.—Not many months since, while 
a number of young people were discoursing upon the 
easiest mode of leaving the world, whether drown- 
ing, freezing, &c. were the least painful? a Miss 
of fifteen, was asked how she chose to die; who 
replied, ‘‘ I wish to die the death of the righteous,” 
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THE NURSERY. 








JOHN AND THE LAMBS. 

John was a little boy whose father was a pious 
good man, who loved to take every opportunity of 
impressing divine truth on the minds of his child- 
ren. John had been some time from home, but a 
short time ago he came back to his father’s house. 
The day after his arrival his father took him into 
the field, not only that he might enjoy his compa- 
ny, but impart to him religious knowledge ; for he 
was deeply concerned for his eternal welfare, and 
it was his method to make even the entertainments 
of his children a source of instruction. John was 
much pleased in seeing the lambs playing and 
skipping about the field, and very much wanted 
to catch one, they looked so pretty. His father 
asked him if he ever read about the lambs in the 
Bible; he replied he had read the first chapter of 
John, ‘‘ Behold the Lamb of God that taketh away 
the sin of the world;’? that means Jesus Christ. 
“* Why did he call hima lamb? he was not a lamb, 
was he, father?” ‘‘ Not literally so, but he resem- 
bled.a lamb for purity ; for ‘he did no sin, neith- 
er was guile found in his mouth;’ for meekness 
and patience, he was led as a lamb to the slaugh- 
ter; he cheerfully resigned himself a sacrifice for 
man’s sin, and went forth without resistance to 
suffer. He is also called a lamb, because there 
were lambs offered in sacrifice every day by the 
Jewish nation; and once a year they offered the 
paschal lamb, of which you may read in the 12th 
chapter of Exodus. These lambs were to repre- 
sent the Lord Jesus Christ, and what he suffered 
for sinners. My dear child, you are a sinner; all 
mankind are sinners; we were exposed to death— 
that is, the wrath and curse of God; and the inno- 
cent little lambs were killed, and their flesh burned 
every day, to remind the Jews of the Lord Jesus 
Christ ; and when we see the lambs, we should 
think of him. | He was God over all, but became 
man; was free from sin; never had so much as 
one evil thought, yet took upon him the sins of 
men and children, and endured all that curse, and 
all those bitter agonies, and a cruel and ignomini- 
ous death, which we deserved, that we, my dear 


John, might not go to hell and be miserable for- |. 


ever. As he has been so kind, will you not love 
and trust in him, commit your soul into his hands, 
pray to him and serve him?” ‘I hope I shall, 
some day, father.” ‘*O my dear child, many say 
they hope they shall be the people of God, some 
time, but that time never comes with numbers of 
them. I want you to love him and serve him now; 
it is not too soon ; Josiah began to love him when 
he was younger than you are.” ‘I will try, fath- 
er, and beg of God to teach me; for I do not 
know how to love and serve him.” ‘ Do, my dear 
child, and then I hope I shall see you a lamb of 
his flock ; for he ‘ gathers the lambs in his arms, 
and carries them in his bosom.’ ’—[Child’s Mag. 





NATURAL HISTORY. 








“ THE SPIDER. 

The spider has many enemies, and hence its web 
is always in danger of being deranged or damaged. 
To meet this inconvenience, nature has furnished 
the insect with a magazine of materials for occa- 
sional repairs, and which, although frequently ex- 
hausted still continues to be replenished. The res- 
ervoir is drained in time.—When spiders grow old, 
their gum is dried up, but even when this calamity 


happens, the cunning creature is not destitute of|noticed at that time in the Companion. 


resources which avail it for some time longer. A 


but nevertheless offers one of the most singular ob- 
jects of contemplation. If we possessed no other 
evidence that the world had been planned and 
created by an intelligent Being, the habits, proced- 
ings, and instinct of this little creature would be 
sufficient to prove the fact. As soon as it has 
caught its prey on the shore, it dives to the bottom 
of the waters; and there devours its booty. It is 
therefore anamphibious animal: although it appears 
more fitted to live in contact with the atmosphere 
than with the water. The diving bell isa modern 
invention, and few facts excite our wonder more 
than the possibility of a man’s being able to live 
and move at the bottom of the ocean. ‘Triumph 
of reason over the unfriendly element, however, 
was anticipated by an insect—the spider in ques- 
tion. This creature spins some loose threads, which 
it attaches to the leaves of aquatick plants; it then 
varnishes them over with a glutinous secretion, 
which resembles liquid glass, and is so elastic as to 
admit of considerable distension and contraction ; 
it next lays a coating of the same substance over 
its own body, and underneath this coating intro- 
duces a bubble of air. 

Thus clothed, and shining like a ball of quick- 
silver, it darts through the waters to the spot in 
which it had fixed its habitation, and, disengaging 
the bubble from under the pellicle, it dexterously 
introduces it into a web formed at the bottom. Af- 
ter repeatedly moving from the top to the bottom 
of the water, and at each journey filling its habita- 
tion with a fresh bubble of air, at length the light- 
er completely expels the heavier fluid, and the in- 
sect takes possession of an aerial habitation, com- 
modious and dry, finished in the very midst of the 
waters, It is about the size and shape of halfa 
pigeon egg.—F rom this curious chamber the spi- 
der hunts its prey, which is transported to this sub- 
aquatick mansion, and devoured at leisure. The 
male as well as the female exhibits the same in- 
stinct. Early in the spring, the former seeks the 
mansion of the latter, and having enlarged it by 
the introduction of a little more air, takes up its 
abode with its mate. About the middle of April 
the eggs are laid, and packed up in a silken cocoon 
in a corner of their house, and watched with inces- 
sant care by the family. [Family Library. 








EDITORIAL. 





NATHAN DICKERMAN, 

One day, about the middle of winter before last, 
a lady of my family informed me when I came 
home at tea-time, that she had just been the wit- 
ness of a remarkable scene. . 

“* What was it?” said I. 

**Tt was in the sick room of a child.” 

“« What was his name?” 

‘*Nathan Dickerman,” he lives not very far from 
here, and though he is very sick, and will proba- 
bly soon die, he is the most perfect example of pa- 
tience, and even happiness, | ever saw. 

‘*T should like to go and see him,”’ I said ; and 
soon after, I accordingly went. Twas very much 
interested in my visit, and afterwards became very 
well acquainted with Nathan. 
ing his sickness and learned many a lesson of pa- 
tience and resignation at his bedside. 

At last, he died, and before long, a gentleman 
who was much more intimately acquainted with 
Nathan than I was, wrote an account of his life and 
sickness. 

The memoir of Nathan Dickerman thus prepar- 
ed was published, about six months ago, and it was 
It has 
been circulated widely and has been very favorably 


crafty old spider, having no longer the means of | received. 


securing a subsistence, seeks out a young one, to 
which it communicates its wants and its necessi- 
ties ; on which the other, either out of respect to 
old age, or from a fear of old pincers, resigns its 
place, and spins a new web in another situation. 
But if the old spider can find none of its species 
which will either from love or fear, resign its net, 
it must then perish for the want of subsistence, 
The water spider spins no web to catch its prey ; 


A second edition of this little book has lately 
been published. There are a few alterations, but 
the gccount is substantially the same as in the first. 
| Some of our young readers perhaps have never had 
|an opportunity of reading the book, and may like 
to read some extracts which I shall make from it. 
The following gives an account of the administra- 
tion of the Lord’s-Supper in the chamber of this 
little sick boy. 





I watched him dur- |. 














































































‘* Sabbath evening, Nov. 1. As I entered Na- — 
than’s room this afternoon he was just recovering 
from a fit of coughing which had very much ex- 
hausted his strength. He had been rocking for 
some time in his mother’s arms, and supposing she 
was weary he asked me totake him. As I held 
him in my arms, he asked me if I should not like 
to copy the hymn, ‘ Jerusalem my happy home,’ to 
remember him by; and at his request I copied it 
into the end of the Sabbath School Prayer book. 

As the hour drew near when Dr. Jenks and a 
few members of his Church were expected to come, 
to partake with Nathan of the Lord’s Supper, he 
asked to be laid on the bed. He was so raised up. 
by pillows that he could easily look around : 
room, The fever which flushed his cheek 
brightened his eye,gave an unusual animation to his 
countenance, and although it wore an expression 
of excitement, it was mild and gentle. He hada 
violent headache, but d cheerful and happy. 
His pale thin hands were laying by his side. He 
asked for the hymn-book, which he used to sup- 
port the elbow, as he occasionally rested his cheek 
upon his right hand. Presently the company be- 
gan toassemble. The chairs were arranged in or- 
der round the room. The little sufferer folded his 
pallid hands across his breast, and greeted with a 

ful tenance the different individuals as 








they came in. 

The articles of the communion service were 
brought, and the table was spread before him at the 
foot of the bed. 

All things were now ready, and the room was 
still. Now and then one and another came silently 
in, went to the bedside, and exchanged with Na- 
than the look of salutation and then took their séats. 
At last the chairs were all filled, and we waited 
in silence the arrival of the minister. Every one 
seemed full of emotion. Nathan’s countenance 
expressed what no words can describe. His eye, 
—now passing around the room, noticed his several 
friends ;—now raised upward, and again resting on 
the flagon_ and cups and the white napkin which 
covered the consecrated bread. 

At last the Reverend Pastor came and sat be- 
fore thetable. (The parents and sisters were at the 
veaside, at Nathan’s right hand. His superintend- 
ant, teacher, and Mr. P— who were invited at his 
particular request, were present. Afier a little 
pause, Dr. Jenks rose, and addressed himself to 
Nathan in nearly the following words. ‘ We are 
about my dear boy, to celebrate an institution of 
your and our Saviour.” 

“ Yes sir,’? was heard in a faint whisper in reply. 

‘* We have a description of its first establishment, 
in the Sacred Scriptures of the New Testament.” 

** Yessir,” was whispered again, and occasionally, 
during the few remarks that followed, the same soft 
response was distinctly heard around the room. 

The napkin was removed from the ‘ emblem 
of his broken body which was bruised for us,” and 
the meaning of the ordinance briefly explained. 

While we united in “ giving thanks,” the still- 
ness of the room was.now and then broken by a 
stifled sigh of suffering from the little communicant. 
As the bread was distributed, he put forth his 
hand and received a portion in the most becoming 
manner, 

When all had received of it, the plate was re- 
turned to thetable. Dr. Jenks then rose and said, 
“Tthank thee, O Father, Lord of Heaven and earth, 
because thou hast hid these things from the wise 
and prudent, and hast revealed them unto babes ; 
even so Father, for so it seemed good in thy sight. 
—These were the words of our Saviour, on a cer- 
tain occasion when on earth, and.surely we may 
adopt them now. O, how many wise have there 
heen, who, in the wisdom of this world have passed 
by our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 

Afier the same manner the cup was distributed, 
Dr. Jenks addressing little Nathan thus : 

“We receive, my little Christian brother, these 
emblems of the Sacramental Table, to remind us 
of our Saviour’s love. It is not hard, my dear, for 





those who love the Saviour, to hold him in remem- 
brance. But O, how often is he forgotten.” 
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After supper we sung one of his favorite hymns. 
* When languor and disease invade 
This trembling house of clay, 
Tis sweet to look beyond our pains, 
And long to fly away.” 

While the little circle around him were singing, 
Nathan laid his hands and the hymn book on his 
bosom, turned a most affectionate, but artless look 
upon his father and mother and sisters, then gen- 
tly reclined his head upon the pillow and looked 
upward. An expression remained upon his coun- 
tenance, which no language can describe, and 
none but a spectator of the scene can well con- 
ceive. Those who were permitted to enjoy this 
season, will not soon forget it. 

»The following extract will I think interest my 
ers. 

On the afternoon of Christmas day his four 
cousins came to see him. When the time of their 
visit had nearly expired, just before tea, and they 
were soon to return home, Nathan took an opportu- 
nity when his mother was very near him, to whis- 
per for, 

‘* Ma’, are you willing I should give away my 
things, this afternoon ?” 

‘© What things my dear?” she replied. 

** My playthings.” 

‘His mother gave him permission, and he then 
called Roger his little cousin about ten years of 
age, to him, and said, 

“Roger, I’m going to give you my sled, and I 
want you to keep it to remember me by, and be a 
good boy,—and mind what your teacher says, and 
obey your parents.” 

He gave also to Roger a book which he selected 
from his library. 

To George a younger cousin, he gave a whip 
and a book. 

To Charles, his cap and a book. 

To Susan, he gave his Sabbath School Hymn 
book, and said to the others nearly the same that 
he did to the first. 

Not many minutes after this, some of his little 
cousins were making more noise in the room than 
he could well bear, and Nathan said in a low tone 
to his mother, as she came up very near to him, 
*€ Ma’, I do love my cousins so,—hnt they make 
my head ache.” 

He then said to one of them, “ You’ve been a 
naughty boy, Charles, and I don’t know as I shall 
let you carry my cap home to night.” But after- 
wards he whispered to his mother, ‘‘ Ma’, you may 
give it to him,—I only told him so.” 

I have heard some doubt expressed whether 
these Jast remarks of Nathan were right. It was 
right however to record it in the book just as it oc- 
curred. The whole book is written with impartial- 
ity and I believe is atrue and faithful account of 
the facts. 


Lo 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

One day the master of a school said to his pupils, 
as follows :— 

“You know that I am desirous of giving you 
religious instruction, which shall be plain and prac- 
tical; but I find it very difficult to do this, for it is 
long since I was young, and I have forgotten how 
young persons think and feel on these subjects. 
Now [| have thought that if you will write questions, 
or mention difficulties or state any thing which 
you think will help me by guiding me in my re- 
marks, I think it will be better for us all. How 
‘many would like to try this experiment?” 

A great many hands were raised. 

Then the teacher took a great number of. small 
pieces of paper, and distributed them among the 
scholars. He said also that he did not wish any 
one to write, unless they themselves chose to do it. 
One of the scholars then rose and said. 

“Can we write more than one question ?” 

Teacher. ‘ Yes; though perhaps it will be best 
to write only one to-day, and I will try at some fu- 
ture time to give you another opportunity.” 

After a few minutes the papers were ail collect- 
ed and read, and remarks made upon each, The 
following are some specimens. 


First Question. 
“The Scriptures declare that ‘‘ we have not an 
High Priest who cannot be touched with the feel- 
ing of our infirmities, but was in all points tempted 


like as we are, yet without sin,” and yet I do not} 
»y , y 


recollect any passage where it represents Christ, 
as suffering from disease. Please explain to me 
the propriety or impropriety, of considering him 
afflicted with sickness.” 

Teacher, ‘1 donot remember that the Saviour 
was ever sick ; do you think he was.” 

Pupils. “No Sir.” 

Teacher, ‘ But you will observe that the evils 
of sickness are bodily pain and a feeling of exhaus- 
tion or weariness. Did our Saviour ever suffer 
these ?”’ 

Pupils, ““ Yes Sir.” 

Teacher. “* When did he ever feel bodily pain ?” 

Pupils. “ When he was upon the cross.” 

Teacher. “ And when did he feel fatigue?” 

Pupils. “ Very often. When he was by the 
well in Samaria.” 

Teacher. ‘ Yes; and thus you perceive that he 
suffered all which any persons suffer in sickness, 
and can consequently fully sympathize with us‘at 
such times.” 

Question Sceond. 

‘*Is it possible for a person to be a Christian 
who ever forgets prayer, particularly if he forgets 
it twice in succession ?” 

Teacher. ‘‘ 'To forget prayer is an evidence eith- 
er that the person is entirely destitue of piety, or 
that he has wandered from God. It is however 
very difficult to say how great a sin one can be left 
to commit, while it is yet possible, that there is a 
spark of grace in his heart.” 

“ Peter, you know, deliberately denied the Sa- 
viour three times, and yet he was probably sin- 
cerely attached to him. This was however, in cir- 
cumstances of strong temptation.” 

Question Third. 

‘* How is it possible for one person to pray with 

anothor, as they do not know what the other will 
say?” 
Teacher. It is said that, during the revolution- 
ary war, the British soldiers who were stationed in 
Becton troubled the boys on the common, by des- 
troying their forts of snow. ' The boys resolved on 
going in a body to the general, to remonstrate 
against the injustice of the soldiers. Now which 
do you think would be most effectual, for them all 
to go in a body, or for only one to go?” 

Pupils. ‘For all to go.” + 

Teacher. ‘Why?’ The pupils hesitate. 

Teacher. ‘ Suppose all should go, could more 
than one speak at a time ?” 

Pupils. “ No Sir.” 

Teacher. ‘ What good then would it do, for 
more than one to go?” ‘The pupils still hesitate. 

Teacher. ‘1 presume you understand, though 
you cannotexpress it. ‘The reason is this ;—ifthey 
all should go, the general would perceive that they 
all joined in the request; as they would actually 
join in it. It is indeed true, that they would not 
know precisely what the boy who should speak to 
the general would say; but they would understand 
the object, would be interested in what should be 
said by the speaker and wonld join cordially in it, 
It is thus with prayer. The congregation un- 
derstand the general object for which the minister 
comes to the throne of God. If they are interested 
in it, they unite cordially in the words which are 
uttered.” 

I will give some farther specimeris of these ques- 


tions and answers in a future number of the Com- 
panion. 


MISCELLANY. 
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Anecdote.—During the childhood of Thomas 


Reader, (who commenced his pastoral work at}: 


Weymouth, 1755, and finished it at Taunton, 
1794,) a person being on a visit at his father’s, 
Thomas was appointed to sleep with him. After 
the gentleman had retired to his chamber, the pi- 











ous little boy knocked at the door requesting him 


|to let him go through his room to an inner closet, 
| which he used to frequent for the exercise of pray- 
‘er. ‘The conscience of the visiter severely smote 
jhim. ‘ What,” thought he, ‘is this little child 
} so anxious to obtain a place for devout retirement, 
while I have never prayed in my life?” It led him 
to serious reflections, which, through the Divine 
blessing, were the happy means of his conversion ; 
and he afterwards became not only a true Christian, 
but a valuable minister of the Gospel. 
Barker’s Parent’s Monitor, p. 23. 








POETRY. 








SABBATH MORNING. 
Welcome, welcome, quiet morning— 
I’ve no task, no toil to day! 
Now the Sabbath morn returning, 
Says a week has passed away. 
Let me think how time is gliding; 
Soon the longest life departs ; 
Nothing human is abiding, 
Save the love of humble hearts ; 
Love to God, and to our neighbour 
Makes our purest happiness ; 
Vain the wish, the care, the labor, 
Earth’s poor trifles to possess, 





Swift my childhood’s dreams are pa’ 
Like the startled doves they fly, 
Or bright clouds, each other chasing. 
Over yonder quiet sky. 

Soon I'll hear earth’s flattering story, 
Soon its visions will be mine— 

Shall I covet wealth and glory ? 
Shall I bow at pleasure’s shrine? 

No my God—one prayer I raise thee, 
With sincere and happy heart, 

Never let me cease to praise thee— 
Never from thy fear depart. 

Then, when years have gathered o’er me, 
And the world is sunk in shade, 

Heaven’s bright realm will rise before me, 
There my treasure will be laid. 


—— 


ssing, 


A LittLe Grrv’s Sormoquy on ueEeR Birtu-Dar. 


Five years ago, a little speechless babe, 
Helpless and sad, on nurse’s lap I lay ; 

My infant heart to each soft feeling dead, 

My soul unus’d, my lips untaught, to pray. 

But now, O Lord, that infant heart can prize, 
Those speechless lips delight to sing thy love 5 
And all my young affections learn to rise, 

To seek my Saviour in the courts above. 

O grant me faith to give each circling year, 

With all its hopes, and all its cares to thee ; 

My breast alike from ev’ry slavish fear, 

Alike from pride and sinful passions free ! 

And grant me strength to choose the humble path, 
In which the lowly, mild Redeemer trod, 

When He for sinful man endur’d the wrath, 

To gain the grace, of our offended God! 

Like Him may I, with meek and patient mind, 
The way of life, the narrow way pursue, 

To do, to bear, to wait thy will resign’d! 

To man as faithful as to Jesus true! 

And when the gloomy shades of death descend, 
And nature shrinks amidst the last alarms, ' 
Dear Lord, from heav’n in smiling mercy bend, 





And snatch my trembling spirit to thine arms ! 
— 


ADDRESS TO AN INFANT. 
Sweet Infant, when I gaze on thee, 
And mark thy spirit's bounding lightness, 
Thy laugh of playful ecstacy, 
= glance of animated brightness, — 
How beautiful the light appears 
Of Reason in her first revealings, 
How blest the boon of opening years, 
Unclouded hopes, unwither'd feelings ! 
Thou hast not felt Ambition’s thrall, 
Thou dost not sigh for absent treasures, 
“Thy dark eye beams in joy on all, 
—— and artless are thy pleasures ; 
And should a tear obscure thy bliss, 
I know the spell to soothe thy sadness, 
The magic of thy father’s kiss 
Can soon transform thy grief to gladness. 
The world, my fair and frolic boy, 
May give thy feelings new directions, 
But may its changes ne’er destro 
The fervor of thy warm affections ! 
Still may thy glad, contented eyes 
Smile on each object they are meeting, 
Yet, most of earthly blessings, prize 
A parent's look—a parent's greeting ! 
And, oh! may He whose boundless love 
Excels the ken of human blindness, 
The wisest Father's care above— 
Beyond the fondest mother’s kindness~. 
Teach thy young heart for Him to glow, 
Thy ways from sin and sorrow sever, 





And guide thy steps in peace below, 
To realms where peace endures forever ! 


on 
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